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From the Scholar's Gazette. 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 

At the close of the American Revolution, there 
lived, in the western part of Pennsylvania, a wi- 
dow and her only daughter. Their habitation 
was a small and secluded hut, apart from the 
haunts of busy men. In front, was a neat little 
garden, well stocked with fragrant herbs and use- 
ful vegetables; the whole surrounded by a range 
of pretty palings: behind, was a row of stately 
oaks, in whose lofty tops the eagle often found a 
welcome place of rest. The entrance to this 
peaceful cot was by a front door, around the sides 
and top of which a charming eglantine had so 
closely interwoven its tender boughs as to form 
an arbor impervious to the heat of the summer’s 
sun. There would the widow often take her seat, 
while beside her sat her little daughter, listening 
attentively to her fond mother as she told of times 
long past; how her husband, on the commence- 
ment of hostilities, left all he held dear, to fight 
in the cause of liberty ; how the shot of the ene- 
my soon deprived him of life; how her son de- 
termined, while yet a boy, to avenge his father’s 
death, left his home, and had not since been heard 
of. She would tell her, too, that, with her little 
girl, she left hér former abode and chose her pre- 
sent one, in which to pass the remainder of her 
days. After an hour’s talk, they would leave 
their seats, and go sauntering through a neigh- 
boring wood... Sometimes, while talking of the 
works of nature, they would unconsciously stray 
to a great distance from home, and on their re- 
turn be overtaken by the shades of twilight. 

Thus their lives passed on without an occur- 
rence of much moment, until one summer’s eve, 
at their return from their accustomed walk, they 
were surprised to find within their dwelling a man 
whose appearance betokened'a life of hardships. 
He had reclined his head upon the table, and was 
absorbed in sleep. The entrance of the widow 
and her daughter aroused him from his slumber; 
he started from his seat and seemed abashed.— 
The kindness of the intruders soon quieted his 
alarms. He asked for aid, and told a tale of sor- 
row; said, when young, he had left the home of 
his childhood, been captured by a band of hostile 
Indians, and by them been detained a prisoner. 
At length, after a lapse of ten years, he had ef- 
fected his escape, and was now wandering in 
search of his friends and home. One momont 
sufficed the mother to recall to memory the fea- 
tures of her long lost son; in another, all three 
were enfolded in one fond embrace. I leave the 


reader to judge of the joy of this now happy fa- 
mily, B. 
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From the London Youth's Magazine. 
AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 

It was a lovely winter-morning, cold, but bright, 
when Jane White was aroused, by the entrance 
of her papa, from a dreamy sort of mood, in which 
she had been sitting for the last hour, with her 
feet on the fender. Many times, indeed, she had 
wished that the screen, with which she shaded her 
eyes, was a book, and many times had she determin- 
ed to get one; yet still she sat, with neither body 
nor mind much more than half alive, till a ques- 
tion from Mr. White brought her to herself. 


** Have you lost any thing this morning, Jane?” 
he enquired. 





‘*] am mistaken if you have not lost something 
very valuable.” 

**T don’t think I can, without having missed it; 
however it is of no consequence, for whatever it 
may be, you have found it.”’ 

‘** Indeed I have not, Jane nor can any one find 
it: it is gone forever.”” 

‘* Then how could you discover my loss? But 
papa, you look so grave, you quite frighten me. 
I have nothing that I should be so very much vex- 
ed to lose, except the broach with dear mam- 
ma’s hair, and that I know is safe.”’ 

** That little memorial of your departed parent, 
would certainly have been a sad loss, but the loss 
of which I speak, is infinitely greater.”’ 

** Infinitely! papa?” 

‘* Ves, infinitely, my love. Iam not guilty of 
the fault for which I have sometimes reproved 
you, that of using stronger expressions than the | 
occasion warrants: any lower term would have 
been insufficient. The invaluable treasure, Jane, 
that you have lost to-day, is time: youthful seed- 
time, on which depends the harvest of maturer 
years—probationary time, on which depends a 
happy or dreadful eternity.” 

‘** Papa, I was intending to employ myself di- 
rectly.” 

** Diligence, I am sorry to say, Jane, is gen- 
erally an intention, while indolence is the prac- 
tice with you. No doubt you lay, intending to 
rise, for an hour and half after you were cailed 
this morning, but did this intention present you 
with that ‘‘golden hour of prime,” which ought 
to have been seized for the privilege of devotion? 
No; you hurried down, shivering, fretful, and 
scarcely in time for family-worship; with no such 
refreshment on your countenance, as distinguishes 
those who have been holding sweet communion 
with their God. It is said, ‘‘ The soul of the dili- 
gent shall be made fat;”’ is your soul fat and flour- 
ishing, my child?” 

‘* No, lean enough, papa,” said Jane, bursting 
into tears. 

‘‘And no wonder—you have premitted the 
body, which ought to have been its helpful and 
submissive partner, to assume the power of a ty- 
rant. It will scarcely suffer the voice of the soul 
to be heard. The seasons of nourishment are 
abridged, until it is almost starved. Though not 
a sound was uttered, I heard the dispute that pas- 
sed this morning in your mind, my Jane, between 
sensuality and conscience; ‘Thou hast not ta- 
ken one moment for private prayer,’ said the 
latter, ‘it is high time for thee to retire.’ ‘It is 
cold, very cold,’ rejoined the other; ‘thou hast 
nothing particular to do; enjoy the warmth a lit- 
tle longer—yet a litle folding of the hands.’ And 
possibly sensuality might venture to insinuate, 
‘Would not mental prayer be equally efficacious, 
with Him who is the searcher of hearts?’ But at | 
that name perhaps conscience took alarm, and 
forced you to compliance; such compliance as 
might just still her clamorous voice—but not such 














ertion without dislike, and when night comes, you 
will regret that ‘the winter days are so short, no- 
thing can be done in them.’ O Jane, my heart 
mourns to see you thustied and bound. Would 
to God, you were decidedly engaged in that ser- 
vice, which is perfect freedom! Then motive, 
power, object, would be all supplied, and instead 
of being oppressed by the listlessness which now 
makes time hang heavy, you would welcome every 
hour as a fresh season, in which you might enjoy 
and glorify your blessed Savicur, serve your fel- 
low-creatures, and gain improvement to your own 
mind, or benefit to your soul. Activity would 
produce cheefulness; and the endeavor, by the 
aid of divine grace, to do right, would yield satis- 
faction. Now, must not hours so spent, and so en- 
joyed, be precious, Jane?” 

‘* Yes, papa.” 

“Was | not right then, when I said you had 
lost an inestimable treasure? And can you find 
it again; or can any one else be benefited by it. 
Will mispent moments return, that we may em- 
ploy them better?” 

‘** No, dear papa.” 

**No; they are, as I said, gone, and gone for 
ever, nor can we tell how many more are resery- 
ed for us; ‘Tis on this winged hour eternity is 
hung;’ life is at all times uncertain, and now es- 
pecially, when we daily hear of so many instances 
of sudden mortality, we should surely say to our- 
selves, ‘Whatsover thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might: for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge in the grave, whither thou art has- 
tening.” Now, my child, prepare yourself quick-« 
ly for a walk, for till you have shaken off this 
bodily ee pe the spirit will in vain attempt 
to stir. e will endeavor to set forth, with brisk 
steps, enquiring minds, and cheerful hearts, to 
observe whether nature, even at this season, do 
not present much to remind us of the wisdom, 
power, and love of our Creator and Preserver. 
And while we gratefully acknowledge these, his 
blessings, they shall lead us to contemplate the 
higher wonders of redeeming mercy. Then we 
will return by the village; and see whether, in 
this season of want, we cannot taste something of 
the luxury of doing good. And when we reach 
home, social endearments, and private occupa- 
tions, may well fill up our remaining hours. 
Peace will attend on spirituality; happiness will 
follow holiness; and active love to God and man, 
will kindle sunshine in our breasts.” 

Jane, with a tear of penitence, received her fa- 
ther’s affectionate embrace, and while she pre- 
pared to accompany him, he wrote in her pocket- 
book the following sentences. 

January 24th.—‘‘ May my beloved child, from 
this day, be enabled to follow the poet’s advice, 
and ‘part with no moment but in purchase of its 
worth.’ I will copy for her use, an extract from 
a well-known author, which was formerly exceed- 
ingly profitable to myself. ‘Hours have wings, 
and fly up to the author of time, to carry news of 
our usage. All our prayers cannot entreat one 








as could benefit yourself. I saw you take your | 
brother’s book, and no doubt sensuality sugges- 
ted, ‘ This is an excellent little form, and contains 


of them either to return, or slacken his pace. 
The mispending of every minute is a new record 
against us in heaven. Surely if we thought this, 


every suitable expression of morning prayer and | we should dismiss them with better reports; and not 
praise.’ So with characterestic indolence,you adop- | suffer them to depart empty, or laden with dan- 


ted it, and soon returned to the station where now I | gerous intelligence.’ ” 


find you. The progress ofthe day is such as might 
be expected from its commencement; no spirit, 
no activity, no usefulness, no happiness—a sense 
of being wrong, without courage to attempt a re- 
formation, mars all your comfort; you: feel: dull | 





Ss. 8. 8. 








MAXIMS.—Woman lost Paradise to make man wise ; he 
deserves Perdition if he makes her wretched. 


A rugged countenance often conceals the warmest Heért ; 
as the richest pearl sleeps in the roughest shell. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
POLITENESS. 

There never was a person yet who liked to be 
laughed at. The tendency of ridicule of every 
kind or degree, is to produce feelings of mortifi- 
cation or embarrassment, and nobody can say he 
likes these feelings. To laugh at the mistake, or 
misstep, of another, when you might judge it 
would embarrass him, is then no less an infraction 
of the law of kindness than of that of common po- 
liteness ; and yet not a few—especially of young 
persons—not a few who would not for the world 
be considered unkind, and who would dread still | 
more to be thought rude or impolite, indulge ha- 
bitually this fault. They may possess some kind- 
ness, they may have a sense of propriety, but for 
the love of mirth, they are willing to sacrifice even 
these. Ifin company you should happen, by a 
slip of the tongue, to mis-pronounce a word, or if| 
you should stumble over a chair, or if, on any 
wise, you were to speak or aet or look a little dif- 
ferently from any body else, these persons would 
really seem to forget that you possessed feelings, 
or that there was in the world such a thing as de- 
corum. ‘This certainly is unfortunate. 

I was called recently to pay a visit to the city 
of New-Orleans. I was an éntire stranger in the 
place, but carried with me letters of introduction 
to a family vhose residence I was unable to find. 
[ spent several hours in fruitless search; inquir- 
ed of 2 hundred persons, and received wrong di- 
rections from a dozen. At length, quite wearied 
out, I was about giving up in despair, when at the | 
door of a house I perceived two young ladies | 
standing, of whom it occurred to me to inquire. 
[ doubted whether it would be quite polite, as in 
these parts such inquiries are usually made of the 
servants. But, seeing no alternative, I ventured 
to ask the young ladies if they would have the 
kindness to direct me to the house of Mr. A. The 
young ladies did not understand a word I said, 
for they were both French and could not speak 
English. But they did not laugh at me, either of 
them; a smile of benevolence only was on their 
countenances, and they looked desirous of under- 
standing me. I shewed them the letter, and put- 
ting in requisition my slight knowledge of French, 
contrived to ask my question. They did not 
Jaugh at my French either, but taking the letter 
from my hands, gave me to understand they would 
enquire of some person within. They returned 

fter some time, with the directions in writing, 
knowing that my knowledge of the language would 
enable me to read it, though I could not under- 
stand a speaker. 

This instance I treasured up in my memory, as 
an example of real politeness, or rather of real 
kindness. I was a stranger in a strange land, 
and trifling as was the incident, it went to my 
heart. I was reminded, by the way, of the ob- 
servation so frequently made, that the French are 
never known to lavgh at the mistakes of the En- 
glish, while the English are sure to laugh at the 
blunders of the Frenchman; and with this obser- 
vation the results of my subsequent experience 
have exactly corresponded: an indication this, 
that the proverbial politeness of the French has 
its foundation in benevolence; and this is the only 
kind of politeness that is good for any thing. * 























BIBLE STORIES.—No. 23. | 


THE COVETOUS PROPHET. 
The children of Israel had been journeying a long | 


time from Egypt towards the land God had promised | 
to give them. They had fought a great many battles, | 


and endured many trials, but they had been success- | 
ful in them all, because God fought for them and de- | 
feated all their enemies. And all the nations began 
to fear them: and they drew near to a certain land, 
and set down their tents, and rested there. The king 
and the people of that land were greatly terrified, be- 
cause the Israelites were so numerous, and because 
they bad been successful in so many battles. The 


king therefore sent messengers to a prophet who lived 
near his land, asking him to come over and curse the 
people of Israel. The king supposed him to be atrue 
prophet, and that his blessing or curse, would make 
a nation prosperous or miserable. So the servants of 
the king came with great presents, to the prophet, and 
told him the message of their master. He bade them 
stay with him that night, and he would seek counsel 
of God, and return them an answer in the morning. 
Accordingly they tarried with him that night. And 
God came unto him and asked, What men are these 
with thee? The prophet answered, that a king, who 
was in fear, and troubled, had sent them unto him, that 
he might come and curse the children of Israel. God 
said unto him, ‘Thou sbalt not go with them; thou 
shalt not curse the people, for they are blessed.’ The 
prophet in the morning told the messengers of the 
king, that he could not return with them, and they 
departed unto their master. 

But the king was so anxious and troubled, that he 
sent again. He chose, the second time, a greater 
number of servants; and they were very rich, and 
very honorable, even princes of the land. They came 
and entreated the prophet to go to the king and curse 
his enemies—promising him, from the king, great 
honor, and any reward he should ask. The prophet 
told them, that if the king should give him ‘ his house 
full of gold and silver,’ he could not go without God’s 
consent. He invited them to stay with him, till he 
could seek counsel from God. God told him, that 
night, to go with the men; but to say only the words 
he should tell him. So the prophet saddled his ass 
and went with the princes. Now God was angry, 
because after he had once told him not to go, he again 
asked his permission, and went. Now the prophet 
was riding, and his two servants were with him. And 
the ass saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, 
and his sword drawn in hishand ; and she turned out 
of the path and went into the field. But the prophet 
smote her to turn her into the way. Then the angel 
stood in a narrow way between two walls. And the 
ass, seeing him, thrust herself into the wall and crush- 
ed the prophet’s foot; then he smote her again. The 
angel went further, and stood in a very narrow place 
where there was no way to turn either to the right 
hand or the left. The ass, seeing him again, was af- 
frighted and fell down under the prophet, whose anger 
was kindled, so that he smote her the third time. 
Then the Lord opened her mouth, and she was able 
to speak to her master, asking him why he had smit- 
ten her thus. And he answered her inarage. But 
his eyes were now opened, and he saw the angel with 
his sword standing in the way ; and he bowed down 
his head and fell flat on his face. Then the angel told 
him, that unless the ass had turned from him those 
three times, he would surely have slain him and saved 
her alive ; for he had come out against him, because 
he had done wickedly. Then the prophet was terri- 
fied and offered to return home and not go with the 
men. But the angel told him to go; only to be sure, 
and say nothing but what God should command him. 
So the prophet went on; and the king came out to 
meet him and brought him to a high place where he 
might see all the people whom he wished to curse. 
Then the prophet told him to prepare seven altars, 
and seven oxen, and seven rams. And he did so, and 
the prophet offered these sacrifices, and then, instead 
of cursing the people, he blessed them ; fortelling that 
they should become very numerous, and enjoy great 
prosperity. Then the king was very much disappoint- 
ed and reprovedthe prophet. And he afterwards took 
him to twoother mountains, that he might from thence 
pronounce a curse upon them. But the prophet bles- 
sed them both times, because that God would not allow 
him to curse his own chosen people. And after this, 
he taught the king to lay a snare for the children of 
Israel, by placing temptations to sin before them. 
And they were led away by these temptations, to break 
the commandments of God, so that he was angry and 
sent a dreadful sickness among them, which destroyed 
twenty-four thousand persons. But the prophet did 
notescape punishment. [Tor a short time after he 
was slain in battle, by the people whom he could not 
curse, but whom he had led intosin.— Sab. School Ins. 











BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


HINTS TO CHILDREN ABOUT THE CHOLERA. 


It is certain that Children are not exempt from 
this disease. Many have already sickened and 
died with it. All are liable to it; but some are 
much more likely to have it than others. 

There are five things which will make children 
very liable to get the cholera. 





{ 1. Eating too much. This is what children are 
| very apt todo. You may always know when to 
stop. The stomach is very kind, and, unless you 
abuse it, it will always dispatch a little courier y 
to the head, to let you know when it has enough, 
2. Eating unripe Fruits.—Nothing can be more 
dangerous. You might as well eat fresh meat 
before it is cooked. 


3. Drinking too much. This is the fault of most 
children in warm weather. It is very weakening. 
The best way to prevent thirst is to drink but little, 

4. Want of Cleanliness. There can be no ex- 
cuse for it. A clean body and clean clothes, is 
what every boy and girl ought to have, and this 
will do more to preserve health, than a chest full 
of medicine. 


5. Ill humour. A sour and fretful disposition 
invites disease. Will you believe it? there is 
diamond, which if you constantly wear in your 
bosom, and attend to the foregoing rules, you 
need fear but little from the Cholera. The dia- 
mond is this: Goop Temper. Try. 


DIALOGUE OF INFANT SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


At the meeting of the London Peace Society, the following 
facts of an Infant School were related by the Rev. Mr. 
Crasse, of Southampton, who stated them as illustrative of 
the evil passions excited by war, and of its contrariety to the 
principles of the gospel. 

Mr. Crabbe said he was happy to find that the prin- 
ciples of peace and harmony were inculcated, and 
that even children were taught not to render evil for 
evil. He would now read to them some little conver- 
sation which took place among some children at an 
infant school at Southampton, where they were fa- 
voured with teachers who inculcated the principles 
this Society supported. A few days ago he said to 
the schoolmaster, “Mr. Day, can’t you give me some- 
thing to take up to the Peace Society, that I may read 
what are the views of the children on war?” He said 
he would bring the subject befure them. It was bis 
custom to take a walk before breakfast; and. after his 
return, he told the children he had been taking a walk 
and that he saw a plot of ground square, and secured 
by iron palisades. Some of the little fellows said di- 
rectly, “That is the Quaker’s burying-ground.”— 
The master then observed there was a prettier name 
to call those good people by. “Ay,” said one, “they 
are called Friends.”—“ Why are they called Friends 2” 
“ Because they won’t fight.”—“ Why 2? = & Because 
they know better.”—* How came they to know bhet- 
ter?” “By reading the New Testament.”—*« Well, 
but many people read the New Testament, and yet 
they fight.” “Yes; because they don’t know an 
better.” —Another said, “It is not because they don't 
know better, but because they won’t do better.” “But 
does the Bible say it is wrong to fight?” “It says 
that which means the same, ‘Love your enemies:’ 
and if we love our enemies, we shan’t fight them.”— 
“ Master,” said another, “it says in the fifth chapter 
of Matthew, ‘Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God !”—“ Who does it 
say shall be blessed!” “The peacemakers.”—“ What 
are peacemakers?” “They who try to make people 
love one another.”—“ What shall they be called?” 
“The children of God.”—“ Why?” “Because God 
loves them asa father loves his children.” Another 
said, “ Because they love what he loves.” “ Master,” 
said another child, “ Jesus Christ is called the Prince 
of Peace.” 

This was not a catechism, but a free conversation 
with little children, from two to six years of age, who 
were taught the Scriptures, and had their minds thus 
led up to God. 

One said, “ Master, my father is a serjeant, and he 
says I shall be a soldier; but, if I am, I would sooner 
be shot than shoot any one. “ Why would you not 
fight?” “ Because I should sin against God.” The 
master then attempted to play upon the feelings of this 
little boy, by telling him it was a fine thing to have a 
red coat, and to wear a sword, and that he would ob- 
tain great honour; but none of these things moved 
him: he did not yield for a moment, but continued to 
protest that he would sooner be shot than injure a fel- 
low creature. 

The following question was also put :—“ Suppose a 
person travelling with money in his pocket was stop- 
ped by some wicked man, who threatened tokill him if 
he did not give it up, what should he do?” “ Knock 
him down and run away,” said one. “That would 
not be right,” said another ;” heshould talk with him, 
and tell him God was looking at him.” “Suppose 
that would not do?” “Why then, sooner than hurt 
him, we should give the money, and a Bible or a 
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tract ?” “Why would you give a Bible or a Tract?” 
“ Because he might read them afterwards, and bring the 
money back.” 

These little children were all peace and love, and 
simplicity. There were others in Southampton, said 
Mr. Crabbe, who had grown up without this instruc- 
tion; but these little children of the Infant School 
surrounded him,and caught hold of his horse’s legs 
and the stirrups, and showed by all their gestures that 
they loved him. Let them do what they could for the 
children, and war would soon grow out of the fashion ; 
for the principles of peace were those of love to God 
and man. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


Some people believe it was a whale; I have heard 
some say, that they did not think so—but such 
persons have forgotten what the Lord Jesus Christ 
said, that ‘as Jonah was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be 
three days & three nights in the heart ofthe earth.’ 

Now, we are apt to forget the Saviour’s words; 
and when children are afratd, and think how ter- 
rible it is to be killed by such monsters as I have 
spoken of, they forget that the Saviour has said, 
‘* fear not them that kill the body, but rather fear 
Him, who is able to destroy both soul and bedy in 


hell,—yea, I say unto you, fear Him.” 
[S. S. Record. 








THE WHALE. 


I saw a mana few weeks ago, who had just re- 
turned home from sea. He had been ina whaling 


vessel,and had seen many of the wonderful works of 


God, in the mighty deep. 

I will tell the children some things that he told 
me. I have not time now to tell them all that he 
said. The vessel was large and strong, and when 
the wind was fair it sailed very fast. ‘They first 
went acrossthe Atlantic Ocean tothe coast of Afri- 
ca; from there, they sailed south many hundred 
miles, until they came to the region where the 
whales are found. 

As soon as they see one, the men leave the vessel 
in their boats, and row towardsit. Three boats go 
together, so that if any accident happens to one of 
them the others will be near to afford relief. When 
the foremost boat, (the Captain’s) comes near 
enough to the whale, one of the men takes a large 
sharp iron, (calledthe harpoon,) and darts it into 
his flesh. This is made in such a manner, that, 
when it once enters the flesh, it cannot be pulled 
out again. A long rope is fastened to the other 
end of it and lies coiled up inthe boat. As soon 
as he is struck, he usually darts away very swift- 
ly, drawing the boat afterhim. When he has gone 
a number of miles, he becomes exhausted, and 
they come up near to him again, in the boat, 
and throw another sharp iron for the purpose of kil- 
ling him, and sometimes they have to throw anoth- 
er, before they succeed. Then the vessel comes 
along, and the men cut the whale to pieces and put 
his flesh into Jarge kettles, on board the ship, and 
try it up; and in this way they obtain the oil that 
we burn in our lamps. 

The whales are very careful of their young, and 
when they are frightened, take them under their 
fins and carry themoff out of danger. Iread asto- 
ty, a few weeks since, about a whale that had been 
wounded, and instead of going away from the boat 
turned and came towards it. The men tried to 
keep him off, but they could not do it; he rushed 
upon the boat and with one crash of his jaws bit 
itintwo. The captain and the men escaped by 
leaping into the water. Another whale, that I 
have read of, attacked a large ship. He came 
from a great distance, and struck his head against 
the end of the ship, with such force as made it trem- 
ble and creak in every joint. He shook his head 
as though it was hurt, and turned and went away; 
but in a few hours he was seen coming back again 
very swiftly towardsthe ship. He then struck his 
head against the side of the ship, with so much 
power, that it made a hole in the vessel and she 
soon filled with water and went tothe bottom. The 
men had only time to get some provision, and 
leave the vessel in their boats before it went down 
out of sight. Some of them were preserved to re- 
turn home, and told the story to their friends. 

How very large and strong an animal must be, 
that can destroy a large ship by one or two blows; 
and how terrible it must be to the sailor tosee such 
an animal coming after them! But if an animal 

as such great power, what must we think of 
God, who has made such animals? He can des- 
troy these monsters themselves in a moment, if 

€ chooses, or he can prevent them from hurting 
men, or he can send them to destroy men. You 
know it is said of Jonah, when he disobeyed God, 
and the sailors threw him into the sea, that “‘ the 
Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.” 





MORALITY. 





== See ae 





STORY OF POOR CHARLES. 

I will tell you a story. It isa true one, for a 
man told it to me, who knows all about it. There 
was a little boy, whose name was Charles. He 
was a pretty little boy, and used to jump and 
play, as lively as any of the little children.—He 
went to school, and learned his lessons very well. 
His father and mother loved him dearly, and used 
to give him all the good things they could think 
of. Sometimes his uncles and aunts used to 
visit at his father’s house, and they made much of 
little Charles. After they had staid a good while, 
and were about to go home, Charles’ father used 
to get some gin-sling for them to drink. He 
mixed a little gin with some water, and sweetened 
it with sugar. 
gave it to the others to drink. He thought it 
would make them feel lively, when they went out 
into the cold. So Charles’ father and mother 
drank a little. And his uncle and aunt drank a 
little. And little Charles comes running up, and 
says—‘‘do give me a little.”"—Then they gave 
him some, and he thought it very good, because 
it was so sweet. And the next time they came, 
they gave him some more. And the more he 
drank it, the better he liked it, till, by and by, he 
used to wish his uncle and aunt to come, so that 
he could get some gin-sling. Now, all this while, 
his father and mother did not think that it hurt 
him any. He did not stagger like a drunkard. 
So they kept giving it to him. 

Well, by and by, Charles grew to be a young 
man, and all the while he was growing to love gin- 
sling more andmore. One time he went to a train- 
ing. He was dressed in soldier’s clothes, and 
had agun. And all the young soldiers ate dinner 
together, and drank gin and brandy sling. And 
Charles loved it, and drank so much that he could 
not walk alone, and the people had to help him 
home. His father and mother were ashamed, 
and angry at him. And the next day when he 
got over it, he was very much ashamed too, and 
promised never to drink so much again.—But the 
next time he went into company, they asked him 
to drink, and he thought he would only taste a 
very little. But the more he tasted it, the more 
he wanted it, and at last he got drunk again. And 
so, every little while, he got drunk, and the peo- 
ple began to call him a drunkard.—Then he felt 
ashamed, and wandered away fromhis father’s house 
into astrange place. His money was soon spent, 
and he had nobody to mend or wash his clothes, 
and he became as dirty and ragged as the drunk- 
ard you saw lately. And one night, when he was 
partly drunk, he got angry at another drunken 
man, and killed him. Then the peopletook Charles 
and put him in jail. And the court and jury held 
a trial, and when they found that he had killed a 
man, they said he must be hung up by the neck until 
he was dead. So when the time was come, a great 
many people flocked together tosee Chales hung. 
And his father and mother came to see him.—And 
oh! how they cried, and wrung their hands, and 
said—‘‘ How could you do so, Charles?” And 
Charles said—‘‘ Mother, Iwill tell you:—It was 
because I was drunk. And I was drunk because I 
loved gin sling. And I loved gin sling because you 
gave it to me when I was alittle boy. Why did’nt 





you tell me it was a bad thing? I knew nothing 





He drank a little himself, and | 


— 


about it. But I saw you and father drink it, aud 
uncle and aunt, too.—And you gave it to me, and 
laughed to see me drink it. How could you do 
so? It was the gin sling that ruined me, and now 
I must die.” 

And so the people hung up Charles, by the 
neck, till he was dead, because he had killed a 
man. And now his father and mother have no son 
to take care of them in their old age. 

Now, children, if any body ask you to drink 
gin sling, or any sort of strong drink, don’t touch 
it, even if they do put sugar in it. Remember 
this story. And if your father and mother ask 
you to drink sweetened liquors, read to them the 
story of poor Charles. — [| Temperance Lecturer. 





From the London Teacher's Offering, 
THE INATTENTIVE CHILD. 

Mr. N. resided in a pleasant country village, 
in a county bordering upon the sea-coast. Provi- 
dence smiled upon his endeavors, and crowned his 
exertions with success, and blessed him with sev- 
eral children, which he endeavoured to train for 
usefulness in the present world; but he was espe- 
cially careful to bring them up in the nurture and 
knowledge of the Lord, for he was not one of those 
parents who act as if their children had no souls 
to be saved, no judgement-seat to approach, and 
no eternity before them; but while he was anxious 
they might live honestly and justly, and enjoy a 
competency inthe present world, his highest hopes 
and richest expectations concerning them were 
in a future world. Mr. N. was frequently visited 
by his brother William, and the children were al- 
ways pleased to see their uncle. ‘‘ Will you al- 
low John to go and reside with me two or three 
months?” said the uncle. ‘‘ You will have no 
objection, shall you, John?” ‘‘No, uncle; I 
should like it very much.” ‘ Nor I,” said the 
father, ‘‘ provided you pay strict attention to his 
morals, his religious principles, and endeavour to 
correct his little failings, or they may grow up 
with him as he advances in life, and be a very 
serious injury to him all his future days; for little 
follies, which we may think scarcely worthy of 
notice at first, when they become hebitual, are 
serious evils, as we pass through the world. I 
have seen the effects of this in many young peo- 
ple; it hasin general been through the sinful con- 
nivance, or the undue indulgence, or the careless 
indifference of their parents, which has led them 
to neglect their children’s little defects, and they 
have become blemishes and spots all their future 
lives.” In afew days John was sent, and the 
following letter accompanied him:— 

‘* Dear Brother, 


‘With feelings of deep solicitude, which none 
but a parent knows, I commit to your care my 
beloved boy, for a few weeks, accompanied with 
many fervent prayers, that the God of all grace 
may implant in his bosom a love of divine truth, 
and those Christian graces which shall be invigo- 
rated and nourished by time, that he may be a man 
of God, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
It is my wish that he be usefully employed, for 
nothing is more injurious than indolence; and 
though I have no reason to think his natural dis- 
position is worse or even so bad as many other 
children, and I believe he is honest and friendly, 
kind and affectionate, yet he has some little de- 
fects, which I hope ‘you will not fail to correct. 
I have often observed him, when employed in my 
garden, if two sparrows fly into it, he will stop and 
see where they settle; or if a crow flies over, he 
will throw down bis tools and run to see which way 
she goes. In the house he would break off his at- 
tention from his accounts or lessons to hear what 
his mother was saying to theservant; then he had 
to begin again: so that he was generally double 
the necessary time in doing his work. When he 
goes of an errand he is very apt to be negligent. 
Two or three things I will mention, One day he 
stopped to play with some boys; he took his great 
coat off, and laid it down, and went away and for- 








got it, and never saw it any more. On another 
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occasion, he lost a penny when he was sent on an 
errand; and at another time a sixpence, through 
carelessnes. If there be any news inthe viilage, 
he is sure to know it, and is very fond of stopping 
to hear any little frivolous tale, though it no ways 
concerns him, nor will ever be of any use to him; 
and his head is so full of these things,that if he have 
two errands to do,he is sure to forget one of them. 
He is also in the habit, as you will soon perceive, 
of talking very loud as he goes along inthe street,so 
that people at a distance know who Is coming a long 
time before they see him, and every thing he says is 
presently known,as completely as if you had sent a 
town-crier to proclaim it. You may think me 
particular in mentioning these little circumstan- 
ces; but you cannot imagine the influence they 
will have upon him ifthey grow into habit; he 
will then be an idle, careless, negligent man all 
his days. Your good sense will point out to you 
the propriety of paying attention to these little 
things; and I know your affection to him and me 
will not make them burdensome to you. I should, 
therefore, feel obliged if you would strictly watch 
him, and when he returns, send me a particular 
account of his behaviour. I remain, 


was an interesting looking boy, neatly dressed 
with a blue jacket, striped pantaloons, and white 
hat. 


ton?”’ 
school?”’ 


M » M4 939 
will you go along with us? 


** What sabbath schoo! do you belong to?” said I. 
**I do n’t go to any.” 

o = n’t you ever go to sabbath school?” 

se o.”" 

** What is your name?” 

** Joseph F , 

‘*How old are you.” 

‘* 1m seven.” 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘* jn L—— street.” 

** Have you lived long in Boston?’ 

‘* About three years.” 

‘**Where did you live before you came to Bos- 





“InC 2” 
‘** Well, would not you like to go to sabbath 





‘¢ Ves, sir.” 
**T am going now with my little boy; come, 


**No I can’t, my father wont let me.” 
Finding by the clock at Park street steeple 


that I should be late, if I tarried longer, [ left 
him with saying, ‘‘ well, I am sorry for you; I’m 
sorry you’ve got sucha father.” 

As I walked along to school, I was half inclined 
to discredit what he said, notwithstanding he ap- 
peared to be very honest and sincere. ‘‘ Can it 
be?’ I thought, ‘‘ Can it be, that such a pretty 
looking boy has such a wicked father? One who 
will not let him go to sabbath school, prefering to 
let him play on the common on this Holy Day?” 


‘* Your affectionate brother, i 


John appeared exceedingly delighted at his un- 
cle’s, who would scarcely believe his little nephew 
had any failings; but he soon found that John’s 
chief defect wascarlessness and inattention; for in 
the third night after he was with him, he went a 
little walk with his uncle, and was requested to 
carry the lantern, but instead of carrying it stead- 
ily in his hand, as good boys do, he put it on the 


opened bud, was raised with her violet eyes, as if she 
brought a balm to sorrow, and thought he wanted but 
her kiss to make him happy.— Woman’s Love. 





THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN. 
‘* A converted Indian, who had become exhausted hy 


fatigue and hunger, called at the habitation of a white 
man for refreshmént. 
food,and a bottle of whiskey, and insisted that he should 
drink some whiskey before eating. The Indian replied, 
**No, I drink no whiskey: I Christian.” “ But” said the 


The white man set before him 


hospitable white man, “‘you are so much exhausted that 
you need it.” ‘* No,” replied the Indian, again, « | 
Christian; my religion no let me drink whiskey.” The 
white man who, no doubt very sincerely, but foolishly 
thought it necessary, in this extreme case, “a medi- 
cine,” told him, if he did not drink some of the whiskey, 
he should eat nothing. ‘‘Well,” said the Indian, “then 
I no eat;” and immediately left the table without tasting 


a morsel of the food set before him.— Genius of Temp. 
arrears 








POETRY. 


INFANT S€HOOL HYMN. 
Now darkness shades the distant hills, 
The little birds are hid and still; 
And I my quiet sleep may take, 
Since my Creator is awake. 








How sweet upon my little bed, 

To think my Saviour guards my head; 
And he a helpless child can keep, 
Through all the hours of silent sleep. 





YOUTHFUL PIETY. 
“The first fruits—shalt thou give nnto Him? 
Young and happy as thou art, 
Not a furrow on thy brow, 
Not a sorrow in thy heart, 


umbrella, and dropped it, and broke the glass. 
After afew days, he was sent with a letter of great 
consequence to a friend, with another trifling er- 
rand; but he forgot to deliver the letter, and kept 
it in his pocket, and never thought of it till the 
next day, when his uncle wondered he had re- 
ceived no answer. He said, ‘‘ Did you deliver it, 
John?” ‘Qh, I forgot it!’ By which his un- 
cle lost a valuable order. About a week after, he 
lost another letter, containing some money, by 
going into a crowd, and stopping to hear some wo- 
men sing a foolish song in the street. He was 
frequently reproved by his aunt for his careless- 
ness in not taking care of his clothes, nor any 
wish to escape the dirt, by which his garments soon 
appeared shabby and mean; and he would run 
into the parlor with his shoes covered with dirt, 
without even stopping to wipe them; therefore he 
was very near being sent home several times in 
disgrace; but by constant watching and careful 
management, John at length began to improve; 
and though he has not forsaken all his evil and 
careless tricks, it is pleasing to see the effect pro- 
duced by care and good management. Fearing 
there may be other careless Johns, I send you the 
account, Mr. Editor, hoping they willilearn from 
him to be thoughtful, careful, and attentive to 
their proper business in its proper season. ‘* Every 
thing is beautiful in its. season. Play is beautiful 
im its appointed season, and work is beautiful when 
attended to in its proper time; butit is a very bad 
thing to play in working hours, and to be careless 
when you have business to mind.” 





‘SABBATH scHoon. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


Why a Little Boy was playing on Boston Common, 


see his father.myself and ascertain the truth. 


I resolved that I would during the week go and 


I went on Tuesday evening, but it being nearly 
nine o’clock, I found the family had gone to bed. 
On Friday afternoon I went again and found Mr. 
F. at home. I addressed him thus: ‘‘How do you 
do, Sir? My name is B—, I called to inquire if 
you would like to have your little son Joseph at- 
tend the sabbath school.’’ His reply at once, was, 
‘* No, I do not wish him to go.” 
A few minutes conversation followed, which I 
shall here omit. I found Mr. F. was decided; 
and that little Joseph had told me the truth in say- 
ing, My Farner won’r Let Me!” 
Youthful reader—Do you feel any pity for this 
little boy? Can you do any thing férhim?) Can 
you not while on your knees this night, ask the 
great God to make his father willing? 
Youthful reader— Your father, I trust, loves the 
sabbath school. Will you not be more thankful 
than you have yet been to Him who has thus given 
you a better lot? Try, 
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Selected for the Youth’s Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Ava. 26. Sab. Lay hold on eternal life. 

27. Mon, Follow righteousness. 

28. Tues. The word is nigh thee. 

29. Wed. Believe in the light. 

30. Thurs. Preach the Gospel. 

31. Fri. By grace ye are saved. 
Serr. 1. Sat. Who hath believed our report ? 

“Crasp tHe Biste to Your Heart—believe its 

holy truths—obey its sacred commands—and die resting on 
that Saviour it reveals.’’ 





PARENT AND CHILD. 





inslead of being in the Sabbath School. 


On the last sabbath in July, in crossing the 
Common in company with my little son, we took 
the narrow path which runs by the western side 
of the pond. On reaching the pond, we saw at a 
short distance from our path a little boy squatted 
down on the smooth granite stone which surrounds 
the water. Supposing he belonged to some 
sabbath school, and if so, he ought to be on his 
way to it; I went upto him and found he was 
playing with some. grasshoppers, putting them 
into-the water to see thom jump and swim. He 





“ Itis thus,” replied her father, ‘* she pays me back 
{forall I have endured. It is a sweet consciousness to 
| know that we make even onecreature happy. When 
| | feel this little heart beat tranquilly against mine, when 

I see her lay her contented head thus upon my bosom, 
| 1 feel Ido not live in vain. She is a precious legacy 
bequeathed to me by an angel, that in life shed sun- 
shine upon my path,and even in death did not desertme, 
since she left me the memory of her love and this little 
flower, to be watered by my tears and pay me with 
its smiles.” There were some drops upon the yellow 
hair of Alice: they had fallen from her father’s eyes.— 


Seek the Lord, thy Maker, now! 
In its freshness bring the flower, 
While the dew upon it lies, 
In the cool and cloudless hour 
Of the morning sacrifice! 


Life will have its evil years, 
When its skies are overcast; 
All the present thronged with fears, 
And with vain regrets the past : 
Let him tremble who his heart 
in an hour like this would bring, 
Lest Jehovah say— Depart! 
*Tis a worn and worthless thing!” 


As the first fruits of the year 
Have been chosen of the Lord, 
So he first fruits of the heart 
On His altar should be pour’d. 
Thus the blessing from above 
On life’s harvest shall’ be given; 
Sown in tears perhaps on earth— 
Reaped in joyfulness in heaven! 





DEATH AND THE YOUTH. 


‘ Not yet, the flowers are in my path, 
The sun is in my sky; 

Not yet; my heart is fall of hope— 
I cannot bear to die! 

Not yet; I never knew till now 
How precious life could be ; 

My heart is full of love—Oh, Death, 
{ cannot come with thee !? 


But Love and Hope, enchanted twain, 
Passed in their falsehood by; 

Death came again, and then he said— 
‘I'm ready now to die!” 





THE DYING CHILD. 
Paraphrased from the German. 
‘Oh mother, what brings music here? 
Now listen to the song— 
So soft, so sweet, so beautiful— 
The night-winds bear along! 
‘My child, I only hear the wind, 
As with a mournful sound 
It wanders mid the old oak trees, 
And strews their leaves around.’ 
And dimmer grew his heavy eyes, 
His face more deadly fair, 
And down dropped from ‘his infant hand 
His book of infant prayer. 
‘I know it now, my mother dear, 
That. song for me is given ; 
It is the angels’ choral hymn 














She looked up on feeling them: and went caressingly 
to his face; and then-the mouth, pure as yet asthe un- 





That welcomes me to heaven.’ 
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